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comprising, the book, the moral issue is stated as "the recognition on 
the part of the world that an attempt to carry out national policies 
through the appeal to force, or even by the threat of force, is a cardinal 
sin against the moral conscience of mankind." In the second essay, 
"The Problem of Peace," the thought made familiar by President 
Wilson is developed, that no peace can be more than a truce if the terms 
agreed upon ignore fundamental moral issues, and that the highest 
morality among nations can come only as nationalism is subordinated 
to internationalism. 

While the volume contains little that is new either of information 
or of philosophy, it is stimulating and inspirational. The point of view 
presented is one which must prevail if the nation is to keep its moral 
balance in the hour of triumph. 

Earle E. Eubank 

Young Men's Christian Association College 



Democracy after the War. By John A. Hobson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 215. $1.25. 

The love for fairy tales often lingers on beyond childhood into 
maturity. But John A. Hobson, the sturdy rationalist, is not one of 
those suffering from such prolonged adolescence. Nor is this, his latest 
book, likely to offer solace to such naive subscribers to the cult of illu- 
sion as believe that the present Great War or its termination is going 
automatically to usher in the millennium of democracy, international- 
ism, and permanent peace. Indeed, two-thirds of the book is given over 
to a searching analysis of the forces of reaction which threaten to neutial- 
Lze all the potential good which the war might bring to democratic 
civilization. 

His thesis is that capitalistic society has got itself into a vicious circle 
which, unless broken, must inevitably rob the world of the fruits of a 
democratic peace; for the issue is capitalism versus democracy always 
and everywhere. Because of the intimate relationship between capital- 
ism and militarism, which makes of the military machine an agency, not 
only for protecting capitalistic interests abroad, but also for subjugating 
the laboring population at home, and because of the great prestige which 
this prolonged war is likely to bring to militarism, we are faced with 
an urgent situation, in the course of which the enemies of democracy, 
economic, political, religious, and intellectual, are likely to combine to 
sow the seeds of future strife between the nations and to fasten a system 
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of caste and bureaucracy upon a tired people. While Hobson frankly 
accepts the main outlines of the general socialistic analysis and of the 
economic interpretation of history, yet he specifically avoids what he 
points out to be the fatal socialist mistake of damaging its appeal to 
rational persuasion "by an excessive simplification of the problem and 
in particular by ignoring or disparaging the importance of non-economic 
factors." Moreover, Hobson takes a strong stand against the idea that 
progress may happen by chance or destiny, working without the conscious 
will or effort of man. Real democracy, he insists, cannot be achieved 
without a sufficient amount of intelligent co-operation based upon clear 
purpose. Hence the vicious circle made by "the confederacy of anti- 
democratic forces of which militarism is the physical instrument" will 
not suddenly break of itself but must be destroyed through the com- 
bination of various efforts. First, there must be a unity of action among 
all the specialized reformers, whether in education, or social hygiene, or 
public health, or franchise, or taxation. The friends of democracy must 
line up solidly against the confederacy of reaction. Secondly, there 
must be democracy in industry, which alone can assure that larger indus- 
trial productivity necessary to secure the minimum of prosperity which 
is basic to steady progress. Again, we shall be faced with an enlarged 
control by the state of industry; therefore the state must be conquered 
for democracy. This does not mean simply an extension of the franchise, 
but rather a political system by which "men fairly representative of the 
common interests of the people" shall be substituted "at the focal points 
for the present guardians of class interests."' Education is the key to 
this new political and economic democracy. Democracy must therefore 
prepare for two great struggles, the one against the attempt, not unknown 
in America, to trim down the national expenditure on human culture 
while enlarging the subsidies for technical and utilitarian instruction; the 
other against the attempt to degrade such human culture as is provided 
by the educational system through the "intrusion of sedatives and 
stimuli devised for interested purposes of defence." From certain allu- 
sions in the book it is perfectly apparent that in some parts of this 
analysis the author is thoroughly imbued with the work of Veblen. 
This is particularly clear in his treatment of the newspaper, sport, and 
certain forms of religious organization and education. 

In short, the way to break the vicious circle is for the friends of 
democracy to take their cue from capitalism and to divide the business 
world by playing off against each other the various rival business inter- 
ests, for example, protectionists against free traders. Finally, for the 
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closed state must be substituted some sound machinery of international- 
ism. But Hobson asserts and reasserts that if the workers within each 
nation fail to capture their state, and through the state the new inter- 
national arrangement, they will fall back helpless into the hands of a 
renewed and strengthened alliance of capitalist and militarist. 

The book is designedly provocative and not exhaustive. It is a call 
to be on guard. May it serve as an antidote to national conceit, com- 
placency, and manifest destinism. An unusually good index for so small 
a book makes it doubly useful. 

Arthur J. Todd 

University of Minnesota 



Statistics. By William B. Bailey, Ph.D., and John Cummings, 
Ph.D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1917. Pp. 153. 
$0.60. 

This volume of the National Social Service Series was prepared to 
meet the needs of social workers, students, and others who desire a 
knowledge of the elementary methods of statistics. The processes of 
statistical investigation are set forth in their natural sequence in seven 
chapters with titles as follows: "Gathering the Raw Material," "Edit- 
ing Schedules," "Tabulation," "Ratios," "Averages," "Graphical Rep- 
resentation," and "Correlation." 

This arrangement, together with the admirable clearness and ease 
of the text, makes this book delightful reading to one who is familiar 
with the illustrative references, which are abundant and well chosen. 
These authors, like Bowley, succeed in combining effectively practical 
wisdom with theory. They have condensed much material within the 
narrow limits of a volume of this series. It is to be feared, however, 
that the text is too condensed for beginners. If the authors were to 
prepare a volume of ample size with a free use of subtitles and a generous 
supply of illustrative material, including tables and graphs, it would 

make a notable textbook. 

Mary Louise Mask 
Ohio State University 



The Theory of Environment. By Armin H. Koller. Menasha, 
Wis.: Banta Publishing Co., 1918. Pp.104. $1.00. 
This slender book, described in the subtitle as "An Outline of the 
History of the Idea of Milieu and Its Present Status," compiles the 



